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THE FRENCH PEACE 
COMMISSIONERS-III 

BY MARCEL KNECHT 

CAPTAIN ANDRE TARDIEU, GENERAL COMMISSIONER 
FOR FRANCO-AMERICAN WAR MATTERS 



The Lorrainer Poincare, the Breton Clemenceau and 
the Franc-Comtois Pichon were to have as a colleague a 
representative of the City of Paris whose heroism, in olden 
and in recent times, will remain immortal. 

That son of old Lutetia, the capital of Saint Genevieve 
and Etienne Marcel, who unites to such an exceptional 
degree Parisian critical sense and fearlessness with finely- 
shaded intelligence, is the man whom our American friends 
affectionately style Captain Andre Tardieu, of the Blue 
Devils. 

He was born in Paris, of an old and respected family, 
and it was there in the early years that he attended school, 
and later made the university, taking honors. After being 
admitted to the Ecole Normale Superieure, M. Andre 
Tardieu passed his examinations for the diplomatic service 
and was sent to Berlin as an attache of the French Embassy. 
While in this service he met the Hon. Maurice Casenave, 
who in 1917 was to become his eminent financial co-worker 
and in 1919 General Director of French public services in 
the United States. 

The French Embassy in Berlin is not far from the Pots- 
dam Church, where are collected all the flags taken from 
France in 1870 and the trophies of the army of Metz, a 
constant reminder of our defeat. When M. Andre Tardieu 
caused to be inserted in the peace treaty that touching 
clause regarding the restitution of the 1870 flags, it was 
probably because he had not forgotten how deeply he had 
suffered in his patriotism during his short stay in Berlin. 
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After having, as secretary to Waldeck Rousseau, 
learned from that famous statesman the difficult art of intel- 
lectual concentration and of classic oratory, M. Andre 
Tardieu for a short time, but with undeniable success, filled 
a general administrative post which prepared him for his 
future war activities. 

In 1904 he was the favorite assistant of that great 
journalist, M. Adrien Hebrard, editor of the Temps, who 
gave him the most flattering of tasks, but at the same time 
the most delicate in Europe — the writing of the daily 
leader on foreign politics. In those articles of one or two 
columns, M. Andre Tardieu proved not only to Europe 
but to the world at large how great were his journalistic 
gifts, how perfect his knowledge of history, and above all, 
what unfailing vision he possessed. In their luminous 
French clearness, and sober style free from all unnecessary 
embellishment, these editorials became the guide-posts of 
European politics from 1905 to 1914. 

Those privileged persons whose good fortune it was to 
be received by him at the Temps between twelve and one, 
will remember men of world-wide prominence, both 
Frenchmen and foreigners, waiting for an interview with 
the Foreign Editor. The door of the Foreign Editor's 
office would open, and then would be heard a metallic 
voice, used to giving orders, with the "r" rolled as they do 
in Franche-Comte, and one would catch a glimpse of Gen- 
eral H. Langlois, a member of the Academy and Senator 
for Nancy, one of the inventors of the 75 m. m. gun, who 
after retiring from the army became the Temps' military 
authority and liked to exchange ideas with his young friend 
Tardieu. 

Besides having a professorship at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, M. Tardieu also lectured at the famous War 
School, which has given France so many illustrious gen- 
erals. There he met Colonel F. Foch, head of the School, 
and these two men, whose sole object was to protect France 
against German ambition, immediately understood each 
other and have never ceased working together in the 
closest cooperation. 

The military genius of Foch was respected and admired 
by Andre Tardieu, who gave him his whole-hearted sup- 
port in the columns of the Temps. Foch, whose marvelous 
brain took as keen an interest in diplomatic and political 
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problems as in military questions, always enjoyed the con- 
cise and original conversation of the younger man. 

As soon as King Edward VII gave Germany to under- 
stand that he would not allow her to molest France, at the 
time when Presidents Loubet and Fallieres, and Ministers 
Delcasse, Pichon and Clemenceau were participating in 
the Entente Cordiale with the British Empire, Andre 
Tardieu became the champion of the Triple Entente, and 
fought for that necessary conception with pen and tongue 
and — it need hardly be added — always successfully. 

During those years of crisis and odious German provo- 
cation— 1904, 1905, 1908, 1911 and 1914— the formidable 
writer with his merciless logic entered resolutely into the 
fray and gave many a thrust that demoralized Morel and 
other kindred pacifists. He could wield foil and sword 
with the knowledge and sureness of a member of the 
Hoche Club. The foreign editorials of the Temps, from 
1904 to 1914, kept up the morale of the nation and vigor- 
ously upheld the action of our diplomacy. 

As soon as he became connected with that paper, 
founded and managed chiefly by faithful Alsatians, M. 
Andre Tardieu took his stand in favor of the eternal claims 
of Alsace-Lorraine: Wetterle, Laugel, Blumenthal, Hel- 
mer were well aware of his almost filial devotion to their 
little country. 

In March, 1914, we had the great joy, at the Lorraine 
Academy of Nancy, of receiving this diplomat and writer 
who made over fifteen hundred enthusiastic people, several 
of them delegations of officers and soldiers of the 20th 
Corps, applaud the principle that it was necessary for 
France to have a strong army, with respected and carefully 
selected chiefs. To the future heroes of Morhange, Nancy, 
Ypres and Verdun, who six months later were to make the 
supreme sacrifice, M. Tardieu gravely stated his fears but 
concluded by preaching hope. 

General Foch, who had been in command of the 20th 
Corps since October, 1913, presided at that historic assem- 
bly. Who could have dreamed then that a few years later 
these two men would be constantly together, working hand 
in hand to save their country! After the meeting, a tele- 
phone message from Paris informed Tardieu that the Ger- 
man authorities forbade the lecture he was to deliver on 
the following day at Mulhouse. Eastern France, of course, 
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understood more clearly each day that the hour dreaded by 
far-sighted Frenchmen like Langlois, Foch, Tardieu, was 
slowly drawing near. 

In May of that year M. Andre Tardieu yielded to the 
pressure of his numerous friends and ran for deputy for the 
department of Seine-et-Oise. 

When mobilization was decreed, the young deputy left 
his seat in Parliament and became an officer of France; 
during August, he was a valued worker at Joffre's Grand 
Headquarters. At the time of the retreat towards Paris, 
when Foch regretfully left his beloved 20th Corps, in the 
midst of the battle of Nancy, because he had been ordered 
to take the command of a new army on the Marne, he sent 
for Lieutenant Andre Tardieu. Foch succeeded, the Ger- 
man center was cut through, and the race to the sea started, 
following the victory of the Marne. 

Marching through Doullens, we saluted on the way an 
irreproachable cavalryman, Lieutenant Tardieu, a mem- 
ber of the Staff of General Foch, in command of the armies 
of the North. He told us his pride at serving under a chief 
such as Foch and his joy to be leading the hard life of a 
soldier. From there, the Foch Staff settled in Flanders, 
and then came the battle of Ypres. Later Lieutenant Tar- 
dieu went back to General Headquarters, where he ren- 
dered great services. 

Then came dark hours. Hundreds and thousands of 
young French lives were mown down, and still the enemy 
held out. As he was eager to set the example of sacrifice, 
Andre Tardieu joined a division staff, that of the fine 70th 
Reserve Division, at the head of which was Fayolle. He 
was promoted to a captaincy in the Alpine Chasseurs, in 
one of its most famous battalions, and in the mud of the 
Artois trenches, under shell-fire, he did his full duty and 
obtained several glowing citations. 

Then came physical collapse. Suddenly suffering from 
serious congestion, Captain Tardieu was evacuated to a 
hospital where for several weeks he hovered between life 
and death. This was in 1916, when Parliament was 
beginning to realize the urgency of giving more authority 
to its commissions. The Sub-Commission on Armament 
asked the hero to give them his assistance and to take 
charge of the heavy artillery. M. Tardieu accepted upon 
the advice of his physician, who felt he was too weak to 
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go back to the hard life of the trenches. So for many a 
long month M. Tardieu methodically and successfully 
worked to develop the unparalleled heavy material 
required by Foch and Petain. 

In August, 1916, when German propaganda was doing 
its best to divide the Allies and disparage their respective 
efforts, M. Andre Tardieu, in response to the appeal of 
his colleague, M. Stephen Pichon, and of the Municipal- 
ity of Geneva, before two thousand enthusiastic Swiss, 
delivered an admirable lecture on the effort of Italy dur- 
ing the war. The Italian Government and people were 
very grateful to him for his fine homage in a neutral coun- 
try, in the very heart of Central Europe. 

M. Rene Viviani and Marshal Joffre, in April, 1917, 
came to America the fervent missionaries of heroic and 
martyred France; just as in 1914, 1915 and 1916 Ambas- 
sador Jusserand was its knight " without fear and without 
blemish." All America was aflame with the same feelings 
as in the days of Lafayette and Rochambeau. The enthus- 
iasm of the people promised Joffre all the soldiers he 
wanted, and Viviani all the moral and financial support 
that was required. But there was urgent need of some 
practical organization that would establish close coopera- 
tion between the two countries. 

France and her Government chose the best man for this 
gigantic task, and the appointment of Captain Andre 
Tardieu as French High Commissioner in Washington, 
and later as General Commissioner of Franco-American 
War Matters in Paris, enabled France and her allies to 
get the best results from America's generous effort. 

France has already rewarded him by giving him a place 
in the foremost rank: at the Peace Conference the former 
Berlin attache has been entrusted with the settling of the 
Eastern frontiers of France, and the soldier who was wit- 
ness of such vandalism is now president of the Commission 
on Reparation. 

France, who prizes so highly Franco-American friend- 
ship, is grateful to Captain Andre Tardieu for having 
upheld with so steady and sure a hand her holy cause — 
the cause of Liberty. 

Marcel Knecht. 



